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’ Teachers’ Pets—3 


Well, here we are, still talking 
about why teachers like some students bet- 
ter than others. 

So far, I have told you that the students 
the teachers like best are the ones who are 
courteous, grateful, helpful, and reliable. 

What do you think of these juniors I 
have known? Which ones would you like 
better? 

I took the Pathfinders on a trip to a 
cave. We crawled around in the narrow 
passageways a hundred feet underground 
and came home. Next morning, I couldn’t 
find my overcoat. 

I went to the school to see if any of the 
boys who had ridden in the car had taken 
the coat home by mistake. All assured me 
they hadn’t. “Maybe it slipped down under 
the seat,” two of them said. “Did you look 
there?” 

“No,” I said. “Too much trouble.” 

“Then, we'll go and look,” they said. 
And without another word, out to my car 
they went. They pulled out the back seat 
—and put it back again perfectly, which 
is not easy. They didn’t find my coat—but 
do you blame me for appreciating their 
interest? 

I had planned a program once. I made 
all sorts of arrangements and told the 
juniors the program would be on a certain 
date at a certain place. Then something 
went wrong. All the plans failed. I still 
wanted to have the program, because I felt 
it would be something special; but I was 
about to give up. 

Then I phoned the parents of one of the 
Pathfinder girls about some business. The 
parents were out, but the girl answered. 

“Are we going to have that program?” 
she said. 

“Well,” I answered mournfully, “we've 
run into so many problems——I don’t 
know. I had just about #3 
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She didn’t give me a chance to say I had 
given up. “Sure, Elder Maxwell, we can 
have the program,” she said. “We can find 
another place to have it, and if we post- 
pone it a week or two, that won’t hurt. 
Probably make it better. It’s going to be a 
lot of fun. We can all work together, and 
I’m just sure everything will turn out 
right.” 

Do you think I talked about giving up 
after a speech like that? Are you surprised 
that when I hung up the phone I thought 
to myself, What a delightful girl she is? 
She was not only interested, she was ol 
thusiastic. 

One day I was at the school when six 
students I knew came along, who used to be 
Pathfinders. The first one saw me halfway 
down the corridor. She walked right past 
me with her head turned away. 

I was standing by the schoolteacher 
when two more of the six came along. 
They said Hello to me, then talked to the 
teacher for several minutes as if I weren’t 
there. 

Presently the other three came. They 
stopped and talked to me and, among other 
things, they asked if they could go on the 
annual Pathfinder mystery hike this year. 
“We had such a good time last year,” they 
said. “We're too old to be in Pathfinders 
any more, but we’d surely like to go on 
that hike.” 

As I drove away I was feeling very warm 
and friendly toward three of those six 
former Pathfinders. Can you guess which 
ones they were? And can you tell what 
made the difference between them and the 
other three? It was friendliness, wasn’t it? 

We've talked for three weeks about why 
teachers like certain students better. So far 
we haven’t said anything about pretty 
clothes, fancy cars, foreign accents, “influ- 
ential fathers,” or even the ability to get 
good grades. 

The fact is, none of these are important 
in making a teacher like a student. What 
are important are courtesy, gratefulness, 
helpfulness, reliability, interest, enthusias 
and friendliness. If you practice these you 
teacher will like you. And I can assure you 
that ’most everyone else will, too. 


Your friend, 


hrtenee Wlacerel? 








In the middle of thunder and lightning, Ellen had 


THE VISION 


in the Sailboat 


By ERNEST LLOYD 


T HE year was 1846. Ellen G. Harmon was 
in Fairhaven, Massachusetts, with her sis- 
ter, Sarah, who usually traveled with Ellen 
to meetings where Ellen was to speak. 
They wished to visit a family on West Is- 
land, a short distance from Fairhaven. It was 
arranged for a man and woman in the 
church to take Ellen and Sarah in a small 
sailboat to the island. The day was drawing 
to a close when the four young people 
started the trip. They had gone only a short 
distance when suddenly a storm arose. The 
thunder and lightning were heavy, and the 
rain came down in torrents. It soon ap- 
peared likely that the boat and all on board 
would be lost unless God delivered them. 
Ellen knelt in the boat and began to 


pray earnestly for help and deliverance. 
Later she wrote these words regarding the 
experience: “There upon the tossing bil- 
lows, while the water washed over the top of 
the boat upon us, I was taken off in vision 
and saw that sooner would every drop of 
water in the ocean be dried up than we 
perish, for my work had but just begun. 
After I came out of the vision all my fears 
were gone, and we sang and praised God.” 
The man with them had a hard time try- 
ing to manage the boat. He tried to anchor, 
To page 16 
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The boat tossed wildly as the storm raged, and it 
seemed certain Ellen and all on board would drown. 











A young man whom William helped many times turned 


him over to his enemies. 


William's Bible 


By INEZ BRASIER 


ASTER TYNDALE! Master Tyndale!” 

William Tyndale closed his Greek 
book as the children of Sir John Walsh 
pulled him by the hand. 

“Walk with us. We've done all our les- 
sons,” the children pleaded. 

So William Tyndale, a minister living in 
the home of Sir John Walsh, walked across 
the fields and through the woods with the 
children. Their father smiled as he heard 
their shouting. “He teaches them so much, 
even on the walks,” he said to his wife. “We 
are fortunate to have such an intelligent 
person living with us.” 

“And he explains the Scriptures so 
clearly,” Lady Walsh added. She might have 
said, too, that all the servants and cooks and 
maids and butlers and gardeners and every- 
one else who worked on the large estate 
came to the chapel now, because they en- 
joyed hearing William Tyndale so much. 

William Tyndale often preached in the 
churches nearby. The bishop heard about it. 
He stormed into Sir John’s home and up to 
William. “I will not have you preaching like 
this to ignorant peasants who know noth- 
ing. 

William Tyndale listened to the bishop. 
“If God spares my life,” he answered calmly, 
“some day a plowboy in the field will know 
more of the Bible than you do.” 

The Bishop was astounded. Who did Mr. 


Tyndale think he was, talking to a bishop 
like that? Anybody knew plowboys couldn’t 
read the Bible. It was in Latin and Greek, 
and none of them could read those lan- 
guages. 

What the bishop couldn’t understand was 
that William Tyndale was determined to 
translate the Bible so serving girls and plow- 
boys could read it and understand. 

The bishops did not want this. They gave 
Tyndale trouble. 

In England at that time the merchants 
were rich and powerful. Some of them be- 
came Tyndale’s friends. For many months 
he lived in the home of one of them. At last 
his New Testament was ready to be printed, 
but no printer would publish it. Too dan- 
gerous. 

“I shall have to leave England to get the 
New Testament printed,” Tyndale told 
Humphrey Monmouth, the rich merchant he 
lived with. 

“You shall go to my friends in Germany,” 
Monmouth said. “You will be safe with 
them. But watch out for enemies. I will pay 
your expenses. My friends over there wil 
ship your New Testaments here to En 
land. Do not ask me how or when. That is 
our secret. We will see that people here get 
to read them. That is our secret, too.” 

So William Tyndale crossed the English 
Channel. He visited Martin Luther in Wit- 
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tenberg and found a safe place where he 
could work on his English Bible. He studied 
Greek and Latin books and dictionaries so 
that he could write perfect English. At last 
the translation was ready. He took it to 
Cologne. He and his helper went each day 
to watch the printing. But his helper talked 
too much. Enemies heard, and late one 
night one of the printers came to warn 
Tyndale. 


“They will take your pages! They will ar- 


rest you.” 
& Tyndale sent his helper for horses, while 
he and the printer hurried to the shop. 
They wrapped the printed pages of the 
New Testament in bundles and fastened 
them on the horses. By morning Tyndale and 
the helper and the precious pages were 
miles away. Soon they were in Worms. 
Tyndale found a printer to finish the print- 
ing and to bind six thousand copies. By dif- 
ferent ways these were sent to Tyndale’s 
merchant friends in England. 
And in England so many people were 
soon reading the New Testaments that the 





William Tyndale, the man who first made it possible 
for us to read the Bible in the English language. 





bishops and archbishops were furious. No 
matter what they said or did, the people 
read the Testaments and bought more. At 
last one of the bishops gathered all he could 
find and burned them. That didn’t stop the 
people from reading. The bishops had to buy 
the Bibles before they burned them and the 
people used the money to buy more Bibles! 

While Tyndale lived in Antwerp he 
worked on translating the Old Testament. 
However, there were so many enemies in 
that place watching the printing houses, 
that it was not safe to print the Old Testa- 
ment there. Tyndale started by boat to 
Hamburg with all his books and manu- 
scripts. On the way a storm drove the boat 
against the shore. Tyndale, with the manu- 
script of the Old Testament tight in his arms, 
was thrown into the waves. The next he 
knew, he was in a bed. A fisherman had 
found him, nearly dead, on the shore. His 
clothes, his books, his translation of the first 
five books of the Bible were gone. 

“My merchant friends will help me. I 
shall begin another translation,’ Tyndale 
said. 

After a time, money and clothes and 
books came to him. He paid his rescuers 
and then went on to Hamburg. His friend, 
Miles Coverdale, came to work with him. 
In a few months the second translation was 
ready. It was printed and sent to England 
by the merchant friends. 

The bishops and archbishops were an- 
grier than ever. “We must find Tyndale. We 
must stop him!” they vowed. They sent 
spies to hunt for him, but he was not in 
Hamburg now. He was in Brussels. 

At last a young man whom William 
Tyndale helped many times, and who pre- 
tended to be his friend, betrayed him. 
Tyndale was arrested and placed in Vivorde 
Castle, the state prison not far from Brus- 
sels. His friends worked hard to have him 
released, but he was condemned to death. 

For long months he was kept in the cold 
prison. His Christian conduct impressed the 
jailer and his daughters so much that they, 
too, became followers of Jesus. This cheered 
William Tyndale. But his greatest comfort 
was that now even the poor peasants, the 
shepherds and milkmaids, and the plowboys 
of England had the Bible in their own 
language. 

He was taken out one day and burned. 
But he had done the work he had set out 
to do. 
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The horses’ feet splashed as they went forward onto the slushy ice of the Mississippi River. How 
far could they go before they struck a weak spot and went through, taking the travelers with them? 


wou you like to hear a few stories 
about Sister Ellen G. White? First of 
all, one about her childhood. 

When Ellen was a girl of primary age, 
her mother asked her one evening to bring 
the cow in from the pasture. Walking to the 
gate, Ellen expected to find Bossy waiting 
for her. But the cow was nowhere to be 
seen. 

“Bossy, Bossy,” called Ellen. There was 
no response. Slowly she walked down to- 
ward the creek, calling and listening. She 
hoped to find the cow among the trees, but 
Bossy was stuck in the mud! 

Now what would Ellen do? “I will have 
to get Bossy to move,” she thought, “be- 
cause I can’t move her myself.” 

Bending down, Ellen pulled a clump of 
grass out of the soft soil. She let Bossy eat 
it. Then she got some more and holding it 
in her left hand, she took the cow by the 
horn and temptingly held the sweet-scented 
grass just out of Bossy’s reach. Bossy 
stretched forward to seize the prize, strained 
harder and harder to get it—and slowly 
lifted her legs right out of the mud! It was 
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just what Ellen wanted! With the animal 
safely on dry ground at last, Ellen proudly 
brought her home. 

This little story gives you some idea of 
how resourceful Ellen was. Later, when she 
grew up, she proved that she was very prac- 
tical. One day she was in a department store 
in Battle Creek, Michigan, buying some 
materials to make some trousers for one of 
her sons. (She had four boys, Henry, Edson, 
Willie, and John Herbert.) 

“Mr. Skinner,” she said to the proprietor, 
“I would like a piece of all-wool material.” 
He dropped a bolt of goods on the counter 
and said, “Mrs. White, this just came in. I 
believe it’s what you are looking for.” “Is it 
all wool, Mr. Skinner?” she asked. “Oh, ye 
Mrs. White, one hundred per cent wool, 
he said. Without thinking, Sister White felt 
for the raveled edge and found a loose 
thread, pulled it out, and untwisted its 
strands. Lo, there was a strand of cotton 
among the wool. Mrs. White held it up and 
inquired, “Mr. Skinner, tell me, is shis 
wool?” Well, the man was very much em- 
barrassed. “Of course it isn’t,” he replied. 
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Men stood on the shore and said Mrs. White would 


never reach the other side. 


A Dash Across a Bridge of Ice 


But he said, “Mrs. White, I thought the 
material was all wool when I bought it.” 

Mrs. White enjoyed a good time. On 
another occasion, on an April day in 1876, 
she was invited to go sailing in San Fran- 
cisco Bay. The captain was a Seventh-day 
Adventist, and a number of workers from 
Mrs. White’s office and from the Pacific 
Press joined together for the outing. 

The captain headed the ship out through 
the Golden Gate to the sea. But the water 
was rough, and a few of the women got sea- 
sick. Not Sister White. The waves were 
high, the boat tossed up and down. “I was 
highly elevated in my feelings,” she ex- 
claimed in a letter to her husband, “but had 
no words to say to anyone. It was grand... . 
I never enjoyed anything as much in my 
life.” 

The next day, when she sat down to write 
about Christ stilling the storm on Galilee, 
she said, “I am glad I went on the water 
yesterday. I can write better than before.” 

Mrs. White was born November 26, 
1827, in a little house on what is now called 
the Fort Hill Farm at Gorham, Maine, in a 
beautiful setting of rolling hills and streams 
and forests. It was here that she had the 
experience with Bossy, the cow. She died in 


7 similar setting, at Elmshaven, California, 


n July 16, 1915. All her life she got away 
whenever she could to relax in the lovely 
hills or by beautiful lakes and streams. 

She did a lot of work in her life. She 
helped to establish a number of colleges, 
sanitariums, and publishing houses. And 
she wrote many books. Perhaps you can 
name a few of them—The Desire of Ages, 
The Great Controversy, Ministry of Heal- 


By D. A. DELAFIELD 


ing, the Testimonies, and Steps to Christ. 
Can you think of others? Thousands of 
souls will live in Jesus’ kingdom who first 
found the Saviour as a result of listening to 
Mrs. White’s sermons or reading her books. 

When I was a teen-age boy, I fell in love 
with Jesus through reading The Great Con- 
troversy. Staying up at night reading, I dis- 
covered that I had been traveling on a broad 
road that leads to ruin. I also saw that the 
pathway I was traveling crossed a narrow 
path. And who was traveling on that narrow 
road? Jesus! As I approached Him on my 
broad road, I could see that we would meet at 
the crossroads. What would I do with Him 
when I got there? Would I pass Him by, or 
lock arms with Him and walk along by 
His side on the narrow road that leads to the 
city of God? I thank God that I decided 
when I was in my teens to walk with Jesus. 
It was by reading The Great Controversy 
and another book called Early Writings of 
Ellen G. White, that I found my Saviour. 
Those books put me on the right track! 

Mrs. White was a brave and daring 
woman. She was one of the early pioneers of 
the Seventh-day Adventist Church. Her 
whole life was devoted to the building up of 
the interests of God's cause. 

Let us go back to the year 1856. J. N. 
Andrews, one of our young pioneer preach- 
ers, was very sick. He knew that he must 
die if he did not go to a place where he 
could find rest. So he gave up his preaching 
and moved to his father’s farm at Waukon, 
Iowa, and worked in his uncle’s store. 

About the same time, John N. Loughbor- 
ough, another pioneer preacher, became dis- 
couraged. He and his wife were not making 
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enough money to pay their bills. So he gave 
up preaching and followed Brother An- 
drews to Waukon and found work as a car- 
penter. Elder Andrews and Elder Lough- 
borough were leaders in our work, and it 
was a great blow to the church when they 
dropped out like this. 

While Mrs. White was visiting in Round 
Grove, Illinois, she had a vision.* In it God 
told her all about what was happening in 
Waukon. 

Sister White said to the church members 
at Round Grove, “Let us go out to Waukon 
and help the brethren.” But Waukon was 
200 miles away, on the other side of the 
great Mississippi River. Back in those days, 
there were no airplanes or automobiles. 
There wasn’t even a railroad connection. 
Besides, it was winter. How could they go? 
They decided to go by sleigh, since there 
was plenty of snow on the ground. But the 
night before they planned to start, rain be- 


_ * The story that follows is based on Arthur W. Spald- 
ing *y Bridge of Ice,’’ in the book Sister White, pp. 
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gan to fall. All the next day it rained. The 
snow began to melt. “Sister White, what 
about Waukon?” asked Josiah Hart. 

Firmly she replied, “We shall go.” 

Brother Hart replied, “We will go if the 
Lord works a miracle.” That night Sister 
White said to the Lord, “If it is Thy will, 
Lord, that we should go, change the rain into 
snow.” At daylight it turned colder and be- 
gan to snow. All day long it snowed, so 
sleighing was possible again. 

At five o'clock in the afternoon, the 
Whites and the Harts and the Evertses be- 
gan their journey in the sleigh behind a 
strong team of horses. At Green Vale, north 
of Round Grove they held a meeting amon 
the believers living there. All the while th 
snow was falling. It snowed for days. The 
drifts grew larger. The travelers could not 
move for a week. 

“What about Waukon now, 
White?” asked Brother Everts. 

“We shall go,” she said. 

So they started once more. But the 


To page 17 
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Saved From the Devil 


By ELIZABETH BOYD 
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“Take care if you see a shrine!” our Japanese maid 
said as we left, but we couldn’t see what there was 
to be afraid of. We found out before we got back! 








[F WE had known what would happen to 
us the day we drove to Tokyo, we never 
would have gone. 

As we were leaving in the morning, our 
Japanese maid called after us, “Have a good 
time, and take care if you see a shrine!” 

Her voice died out in the distance behind 
us, and we wondered what she meant. What 
was a shrine? Why should we be careful 
if we saw one? 

We didn’t worry about it for long—not 
just then, anyway. Later in the day we were 
to find out that a shrine certainly was some- 
thing to be careful of. We were so scared 
that 

But we didn’t know anything about that 
then. It was fun to be going to Tokyo. Our 
family lived in Sendai, about two hundred 
miles from the big city. It would take all 
day to make the trip. 

Our car was heavily loaded, but we were 
happy as we bounced along, dodging bicy- 
cles, ox carts, people, and other cars. Almost 
a year had passed since I had been to Tokyo, 
and I was eager to see my friends at the 
mission station there. Father went to the 
city almost once a month by train, for his job 
demanded it. But my mother, brother, and I 
went very rarely. 

About an hour before lunch we came to 
one of the larger villages along the route. 
As its brown, thatched-roof houses came 
into view we had no idea of the strange 
things we would see before we drove out 
the other side. 

“This village seems terribly crowded,” 
mother said as we came closer. “I wonder if 
something is wrong.” To page 16 
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Changeable Chameleon 


By WELDON D. WOODSON 


ps you ever been called a chameleon? 
If you have, you most likely knew it was 
not a compliment. When applied to a per- 
son, the word chameleon means someone 
who is fickle and cannot be depended on. 

The word comes from the name of the 
chameleon lizard. This little animal’s color 
changes often. One may be looking at a dark 
brown chameleon, when all of a sudden it 
will alter its color to a deep blue, then a 
light yellow, and finally a pale green. 

It has often been said that a chameleon 
takes on the color of its surroundings. For 
instance, if a chameleon is resting on green 
it will be green. That way its enemies have 





PHOTOS BY MOODY INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 


difficulty seeing it, and its life is safe. This 
is called “protective coloration.” 

However, the chameleon is not always 
the same color as its surroundings. In some 
cases a green chameleon on a green tree 
limb will switch its color to red. The color 
change is sometimes caused by fright or 
possibly because the chameleon is sick. We 
ourselves change color when we are em- 
barrassed and blush. 

There are more than eighty kinds of 
chameleons. One of the most fascinating is 
a six-inch-long chameleon from Africa. It 
would never win a prize in a beauty contest, 
for its outer skin is thin and colorless. This 


A chameleon aiming at his dinner. Notice that he is holding on with his tail and only two feet. 
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skin is shed ever so often and makes the 
unfortunate animal look, and probably feel, 
very strange, with patches of dead skin 
clinging to it in the most unlikely places. 

What the African chameleon lacks in 
beauty it makes up in the amazing features 
of its body. To begin with, take a look at its 
feet: The African chameleon spends most 
of its life in trees, and its feet are shaped for 
tree-dwelling. The five “fingers” of the front 
feet are not separate. At first, you might 
think there were only two. Actually, the 
ones that would make two fingers are 
joined to make one wide finger and the 
bones that would make two more fingers and 
a thumb are joined together to make 
another finger, which is even wider than 
the first one. It would be a clumsy arrange- 
ment for playing the piano, but it is very 
convenient for holding onto the small 
branches of a tree, and that’s what the 
chameleon needs them for. The hind feet 
are made the same way. 





The common garden lizard drops the end 
of its tail when an enemy grabs hold of it, 
letting the lizard race on to safety while its 
pursuer puzzles over the wriggling tail tip 
left in its grasp. 

The African chameleon, however, does 
not part with its tail in such a manner. That 
tail is too important. Workers at the Moody 
Institute of Science raised African chame- 
leons in their laboratory. After watching 
them for some time they said this about the 
tail: 

“A chameleon can no more shed its tail 
than a quarterback can shed a leg while 
being tackled. The chameleon’s tail is far 
too useful to leave behind to deceive an 
enemy. And if the chameleon did lose its 
tail it could not grow another to take its 
place. The chameleon’s tail is a great help 
for climbing. On a windy day it is wrapped 
around a branch for safety and when not 
needed it is coiled neatly behind, like a 
rope on the deck of a ship.” To page 22 





Time for a new suit! Look at the eye in this picture, then compare it with the one across the page. 
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Ayesha was a girl of Borneo. She heard about Jesus and wanted to follow Him, but her 


uncles said No. This new serial tells the interesting and exciting experiences she went 


through trying to escape from the cruel uncles and become a Christian. 


AYESHA, 


Beloved 


By NORMA R. 


YESHA sat on the flat stone behind her 
grandfather's house and watched her 
father roll marbles from wet clay and push 
them about on the smooth ground. She stud- 
ied his face and his clear eyes with a sickness 
in her stomach. There was no expression in 
those eyes in spite of their clear brown, and 
the smooth look on his face was not beauti- 
ful. It was the look of a young and stupid 
child who has no thoughts—no thoughts at 
all. 

The girl looked down at the embroidery 
in her lap and sorted the threads color by 
color, winding them around her brown 
fingers. She glanced up at the sun, now past 
midheaven, and picked up a book from the 
stone beside her. She leafed through it try- 
ing to make out some of the words; but 
there were none she recognized, and the 
book had no pictures. She closed it at last 
and wrapped it, with the thread, inside the 
cloth she was embroidering. She fastened it 
into a neat bundle, with the needle holding 
it together. 

“Time to go in for supper,” she told the 
man with the marbles. “See, the sun is sink- 
ing toward Padang Lawas. Our rice is 
cooked, and you are hungry.” 

The man, who was her father, looked up 
at her with a blank stare, but he allowed her 
to pull him to his feet and he followed her 
into the house, where she took water from 
a bamboo joint and washed the mud from 
his hands. 

She spread two mats on the floor and 
made him sit down while she brought a 
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stack of thick white rice-plates and filled 
one for him. She ladled curry over the rice 
and topped the mound with a few crushed 
chillies. The fragrance of the hot food made 
her mouth water, but she must not think of 
eating now. The men must be fed first. 

She set the plate before the quiet man on 
the floor. He began to eat with his fingers, 
and she sat close to him, watching to see 
that he lacked for nothing. She brought him 
water in a coconut shell and, when he had 
eaten two plates of rice and curry, she 
brought slices of pineapple for dessert. 

When the father finished eating, Ayesha 
washed his hands again and rolled a wad of 
betel nut for him. He sat back on the mat 
and chewed while the red juice dripped 
down over his chin onto his white jacket. 

Ayesha brushed up the crumbs of rice he 
had dropped, with a chicken wing, and 
spread more mats on the floor. Then she 
opened the big door to the front room of 
the house, which was a food shop stocked 
with all sorts of food. She called at the door. 

“Come Grandpa, Uncle Ali, Uncle Has- 
sim, come. Your food is ready.” 

At her words a fine-looking old ® 
came from among the food counters an 
rice bags. His eyes lighted with affection as 
he spoke to the girl. 

“We are coming, my child. Ali and Has- 
sim have just sold a bag of rice to a farmer, 
and they are stowing it in his bullock cart 
this very minute. We will come at once.” 

Ayesha never looked at her grandfather 
without a rush of affection. His hair was 








almost white, but his skin was so fine tex- 
tured and smooth that he looked younger 
than his years. He spoke and carried him- 
self like a great man. He wore the fez, and 
his sarong and white coat were of the finest 
quality. 

She knew that her grandfather, the great 
Hadji Mudin, was the most revered of 
all the Moslem people in their large village 
of Middle Gardens. He had been to Mecca. 
He had actually stood at the grave of the 
prophet and worshiped there. He was a 
holy man. 

Every morning at daybreak he went to 
the mosque (where no woman was ever al- 
lowed), and her two uncles went with 
him. Often during the day, grandfather 
spread his prayer mat and intoned his 
prayers—a holy man indeed. 

Ayesha hurried back to the clay stove in 
the kitchen part of the house and heaped 
the steaming rice on plates for her grand- 
father and the two uncles. 

Then they came in, leaving the big door 
so they could hear if a customer came into 
the shop. The girl handed them each a small 
wet towel to clean their hands. Then she set 
the rice before them and waited on them 
while they ate. 

“I think we should plant young rubber 
trees on our land on this side of the moun- 





tain,” Uncle Ali said. “The other land that 
has been planted to rubber is looking fine, 
and rubber is bringing a good price.” 

“Yes, it might be a profitable invest- 
ment.” Grandfather looked at his two sons. 
“Our tobacco has done well and our coffee. 
It is good to have different kinds of crops. 
When one thing is cheap, then maybe other 
things bring a better price.” 

So they talked with one another about 
prices and buying and the business of the 
shop. Ayesha listened without speaking a 
word. Sometimes she glanced at her father 
who sat apart on his mat. 

He chewed and drooled his betel nut in 
silence and never so much as looked at the 
other men, or gave any sign that he heard 
them or knew that they were in the room. 
Ayesha felt again the sickness in her heart 
and wondered, as she had countless times 
before, why her own father, the eldest of 
the three sons of Hadji Mudin, should be so 
stupid and foolish, while Uncle Ali and Uncle 
Hassim were so bright and busy in their 
talk and so full of plans for buying and 
selling and making money. 

Once she had asked grandfather about 


“Where is my mother, and why is my father insane?” 
Ayesha asked her grandfather. Always, before, he had 
refused to answer when she asked these questions. 
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this, but he said, “No, my child, not now. I 
cannot tell you now.” 

The look on his face was so sad and dis- 
tressed that she had locked the question in 
her heart and never asked it again. There 
must be some dreadful secret connected 
with this mystery. 

Another thing puzzled Ayesha. She knew 
that her father had not always been like 
this. She could remember long ago when he 
wore a uniform. She remembered that he 
was strong and handsome then. She had 
seen that uniform many times since, on 
other men, and she knew now that her 
father must have been a soldier. 

Then there was another thing that she 
thought about a great deal. There was a 
woman she remembered. It must have been 
her mother, Ayesha thought to herself. She 
was dark and quick, and her hands moved 
like a bird’s wings. But it was her mother’s 
hair Ayesha remembered best. It was thick 
and long and curly, and when she let it 
down it covered her like a black cloud. The 
memories of this woman were mixed with 
memories of grandfather, and she could not 
sort them out clearly. 

Once she had asked grandfather, “Where 
is my mother?” 

He had frowned with such a severe look 
that she let that question also lie deep in 
the secret place of her heart. 

When the men had finished eating and 
returned to the shop, Ayesha ate her own 
meal, sitting on the floor near her father. 
She brought the strange little book and laid 
it on the floor beside her plate. She looked 
at it again while she ate. She decided to ask 
grandfather about it when he closed the 
shop. 

She cleared away the plates, shook and 
stacked the eating mats, and swept the floor. 
It was easy to brush the bits of rice down 
between the open cracks of the bamboo 
floor. Then she brought out the sitting mats 
and put them in the right places about 
the room so all would be comfortable and 
welcoming for the men when they finished 
their work. 

As evening came on she lighted a small 
coconut lamp and set it in the middle of the 
floor. She sat down again with the book. 
The foreign words and the fine print had 
aroused her curiosity. She had found the 
book in one of the village shops the day be- 
fore and had bought it for a few coins. 

When grandfather had finished his work 
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for the day and closed the shop he came 
into the room and sat down cross-legged 
beside her. 

“What are you reading, my daughter?” he 
asked. 

“I don’t know yet.” Ayesha handed him 
the book. “I found it in the market place. It 
seems to be a story of some kind, but I 
can’t make it out.” 

“I can’t read it either.” Grandfather 
turned the pages of the book with his long 
brown fingers. “I think it must be in the 
English language.” 

“Are there many books in the English 
language?” Ayesha asked. 

“Oh, yes, there are many books in that 
language, and I have heard that some of 
them are good to read. There are also many 
good books in the Dutch language.” 

He sat and looked at Ayesha for a long 
time. She wondered why he searched her 
face. She knew her face was clean. She 
took great care to wash it three times a day. 
And her hair was combed too, although that 
was a difficult task. Her hair was long and 
curly and so thick it was hard to manage; 
but she combed it every day with a sturdy 
wooden comb and braided it in a single 
wide braid. It hung down her back to her 
knees. 

Finally grandfather spoke. “Ayesha, you 
have grown to be a big girl.” He put the 
book back in her hand. “You are thirteen 
years old, almost fourteen. You have 
learned to read and write Malay very well. It 
is time to think about a marriage for you.” 

Ayesha felt the hot blood rush to her 
cheeks. “Oh, no, Grandfather. I don’t want 
to get married now. I am not very old yet. 
Please let me go to school some more.” 

Again the old man sat and looked at her 
for several minutes. Then he spoke again. 
“I was afraid you would not be willing for 
the marriage and it is a shame too, because 
the richest merchant in Middle Gardens 
has asked me to arrange a marriage be- 
tween you and his son.” 

“Oh, Grandfather.” Ayesha hid her burn- 
ing face in her hands. “I know of that boy. 
He is dull and lazy. I don’t like him. He 
will never be like his father.” 

“Very well, then.” Grandfather's tone 
showed that he considered the matter 
closed. “We will talk no more of marriage. 
You are still young. It will do no harm for 
you to go to school another year. I know that 
what you say about the merchant's son is 











true, but he will be rich enough so he will 
not have to work.” 

“Oh, Grandfather.” Ayesha reached out 
and took hold of both his hands. “You are 
so good to me. I would love to go to school. 
I must learn so many things before I am old 
enough to get married.” 

“How would you like to go to the big 
Dutch school over by the market green?” 

Ayesha felt her heart flutter with joy. 
“There is nothing I could possibly like so 
much. When can I go?” 
ae “I’m sure you will like it, my daughter. 

The new term has begun only a few days 
ago, and it is not too late for you to enter. 
I will send you with Uncle Ali next Mon- 
day. He will make all the arrangements.” 

“Who will take care of father while I 
amin school?” Ayesha asked. “And who 
will cook your rice and keep the house 
clean?” 

“I will ask the woman who does our 
washing to come and cook for us and stay 
with your father while you are away. I am 
sure she will come. You see, I have already 
asked her. I was sure you would not want 
the marriage.” 

Grandfather's eyes looked so kind that 
Ayesha’s heart overflowed with the ques- 
tion she had hidden there so long. “Grand- 
father, tell me—please tell me. Why is my 
father like a little child without any sense 
at all? And where is my mother?” 

The old man sat still while the lamp- 
light flickered across his pale face. A look 
of sharp pain twitched his mouth and 
thinned his lips. At last he spoke. 

“Yes, I suppose I should tell you. Some- 
one is sure to tell you. Everyone knows.” 

Again he sat for a long time as though it 
was difficult for the words to come from his 
mouth. 

“Your mother was an evil woman. Let us 
speak of it this once and then let the matter 
be dead between us. It was she who mixed 
the poison and fed it to your father in his 
rice day after day for many days.” 

He sighed and Ayesha was about to speak 
again when he went on. “It was the kind 
of poison that destroys the mind. Little by 
little your father became what he is today. 
When your mother saw that he had become 
stupid and foolish she took everything he 
owned except you. She ran off with her 
friends, and we have never heard of her to 
this day.” 

Ayesha felt herself grow cold with hor- 


ror. She shuddered. “You mean—you mean, 
my mother did that?” 

“Yes, child. She was young and selfish 
and did not want you. I found you myself 
on the floor of your house, hungry and dirty 
and alone. It was then that I brought you 
here and you have been my daughter since 








PEN PALS 
By VIRGINIA L. ENANORIA 


I wrote to a pen pal that lives o'er the sea, 
In a land that is far, far away; 

And to my delight she answered me, 
And we are still writing today. 


She tells of her land, | write her of mine, 
Of our family, and all that we do; 

There is pleasure and interest in every line, 
Sometimes there are pictures, too. 


I may never be able to cross the sea 
To meet this dear pen pal of mine, 

But if we both live here faithfully, 
We shall meet in the City divine. 





that day. I hunted for your father and 
brought him here too. That was ten years 
ago. 

“Oh, Grandfather.” Ayesha threw herself 
into the old man’s arms and cried aloud. “I 
have no father and no mother. I have only 
you. 

“You have me, my child. Do not cry. And 
there is no need to be afraid. We are pros- 
perous, your uncles and I. You will never 
want for anything, and your father will be 
taken care of. Even when your uncles marry, 
you will still be the candle of my old age.” 

Ayesha picked up the little book that had 
fallen on the floor and lighted another coco- 
nut oil lamp. Then she went to her own 
room at the back of the big house. She let 
down the mosquito curtain from its wooden 
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frame and tucked it in around her mat. She 
pushed her red blanket and kapok pillow 
inside the net. 

Last of all, she blew out the light and with 
the little book still in her hand she crawled 
inside the net and lapped it tightly so no 
mosquitoes could get inside. Then she 
snuggled down under the blanket. Her 
teeth chattered, and she wondered if she 
might be getting a malaria chill. 

She knew that grandfather and the uncles 
still sat and talked in the big room of the 
house, and her father must still be sitting 
there chewing his betel nut and staring into 
nothing. 

(To be continued) 


Saved From the Devil 
From page 9 


“Don’t worry,” dad said, but there was a 
shake in his voice that made us all worry. 
“Many of these villages are crowded. Maybe 
the streets will clear up after a while.” 

The streets did not clear up! The crowds 
grew thicker. They became a milling throng, 
almost a mob! 

My little four-year-old brother was ex- 
cited. “Look at the pretty decorations, 
Mama! See the pretty pink paper flowers?” 
He didn’t think there was anything to be 
afraid of—yet. 

Mother wasn’t looking at the pink paper 
flowers! She was watching the eyes of the 
people who, by now, were pressed so closely 
around the car that dad was unable to 
move it. 

“Look!” she whispered, reaching over and 
grasping dad’s hand in terror. “It’s a shrine!” 

We looked. Sure enough, down the nar- 
row street, twisting and turning, diving and 
dipping, banging into houses and people 
was an object that can best be described as 
“The Ark.” 

It was a brown wooden house about half 
the size of a girl’s playhouse and was deco- 
rated with gold, red-painted wood carvings, 
pink paper flowers, and dragon heads. I 
thought my little brother’s eyes would pop 
out of his head as he watched. 

The shrine was being carried on poles 
that were held by some wild-looking men. 
The men were holding the poles, but we 
were sure they were not guiding the shrine. 
Only the devil could have made that shrine 
do what we saw it do. 
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The men would jump up a few feet into 
the air, then swoop down to the ground, car- 
rying the shrine. Then they would get up 
and run fast, knocking down anyone who 
couldn’t get out of the way fast enough. 

Suddenly the men would swerve and 
bang into a telephone pole or a store 
window. 

We had heard of these things before. We 
knew this was no place for a Christian to 
be. But what could we do? The car couldn’t 
move forward or backward because of all 
the people. 

The shrine was nearing us now, plunging 
through the people, weaving from side to 
side, caring for nothing! 

It was almost upon us! Paul, my little 
brother, came over to my side of the car and 
crawled onto my lap—as if I could do any- 
thing to protect him! I was frozen with 
fear. 

The shrine was only a few feet away. Sud- 
denly it lunged, heading for the windshield. 
It swerved, missed the glass by only a frac- 
tion of an inch but caught a man standing 
beside the car and pinned him against the 
metal. Mother told us later she saw an ex- 
pression of dreadful agony on the poor 
man’s face as the shrine squeezed his body 
mercilessly. 

Then, at last, it moved on. 

“Children,” dad said, and we noticed 
that his voice was shaking, “if it had not 
been for our angels, that shrine would have 
killed us.” 

“Let us pray,” said mother reverently, and 
we bowed our heads there in the car and 
thanked our heavenly Father that His power 
is stronger than the power that controlled 
the shrine. 


The Vision in the Sailboat 
From page 3 


but the anchor dragged. The little boat was 
tossed about and driven by the wind, and it 
was so dark that the passengers could not see 
from one end of the boat to the other. “Soon 
the anchor held,” Ellen wrote later. The 
man who was steering the boat called for 
help. “There were but two houses on the 
island, and . . . we were near one of them. 
... All the family had retired to rest except 
a little child, who providentially heard the 
call for help upon the water. Her father 
soon came to our relief, and, in a small boat, 
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took us to the shore. We spent the most of 
that night in thanksgiving and praise to 
God for His wonderful goodness unto us.” 
—Early Writings, p. 23. 

Do you remember the story of the apostle 
Paul (Acts 27) in a terrible storm at sea, 
and the 276 people in the ship, and how God 
revealed to Paul that all would be saved? 
It is a thrilling story. But God was just as 
much concerned for the welfare of Ellen 
Harmon and her three companions in the 
little sailboat as He was for Paul and the 

any with him. 

In the same year that Ellen Harmon had 
the vision in the sailboat, 1846, she be- 
came Mrs. White, and through the years fol- 
lowing she was generally called Sister 
White, by our church people. This reminds 
me to suggest that you buy, if you do not al- 
ready have it, the interesting book Sister 
White, written by Arthur Spalding. He 
knew Sister White when he was a boy in 
Michigan, and all through the years until 
her death he was frequently in touch with 
her. Several times he spent a few days at 
her last home, “Elmshaven,” near the St. 
Helena Sanitarium in California. I know 
you will enjoy reading the book and sharing 
it with your friends. 





A Dash Across a Bridge of Ice 
From page 8 


weather changed again. It began to rain. 
Now they were near the Mississippi. There 
was no bridge, but during the cold weather 
the great river had frozen over, and the 
travelers decided to cross on the ice. How- 
ever, the recent rain had melted the snow, 
and the ice was mushy. Several teams had 
tried to cross and had broken through, and 
the drivers had barely escaped with their 
lives. What a sight to behold! The spongy 
ice had nearly a foot of water on top. 
Brother Hart drew up his horses at the 
brink. Rising in the sleigh, he pointed his 
right hand at the broad river and said, “Is it 
Towa, or back to Illinois? We have come to 
the Red Sea. Shall we cross?” 

Sister White said, “Go forward, trusting in 
Israel’s God.” Brother White said, “Go on.” 
Carefully Brother Hart eased the sleigh 
down on the ice. Everyone prayed. The 
horses’ feet splashed as they went forward, 
slowly, slowly. Would they find a weak spot 
and plunge into the river? 


People gathered on both sides of the 
stream to watch. At any moment, they were 
sure, the horses and sleigh would disappear 
beneath the surface. Everyone would be 
drowned. Strangely, the sled with its valu- 
able cargo kept moving, moving, toward the 
western banks. How wonderful! The God 
of heaven who led Israel through the Red 
Sea was now leading His modern servants 
across the frozen waters of the Mississippi. 
When the horses planted their feet on the 
shore and pulled the sleigh out of the river, 
the people shouted for joy and clapped their 
hands in amazement. 

“Nothing could have made us try that 
crossing,” they said. “You must have had 
the hand of God with you.” And the travel- 
ers did. Pausing to offer thanks to God, they 
pressed forward. They wanted to reach 
Waukon. But it was Friday, and the Sabbath 
would come shortly. They got only as far as 
Dubuque, where they went to a hotel. They 
held meetings in the parlor on Sabbath and 
preached the truth, singing the songs of 
God. 

Sunday morning they pushed on again. 
The weather turned cold, and for a while 
there was driving sleet, then more snow. 
There sat the believers in the open sleigh, 
unprotected except for a few quilts and buf- 
falo robes. They watched each other’s faces 
become frozen. “Brother,” said one, “your 
face is freezing. Rub on some snow. Sister, 
your nose is freezing. Brother, your ear is 
white. Cover it up.” For four days they rode, 
and on Wednesday evening they reached 
Waukon. 

But what a reception! Nobody was glad to 
see them. It was a chilly, icy welcome. But 
they had come in the name and power of 
God, and they prayed that God would give 
them victory. 

Thursday night they held a meeting. 
They sang the old Advent hymns, and the 
people warmed up. Brother Everts and 
Brother Hart told their experience, and 
hearts were touched. Then Brother White 
spoke, and the glow of love began to be felt. 
Sister White and the others knelt in prayer, 
and while they were praying, Sister White 
was taken in vision. She was shown the 
reasons why the brethren and sisters in 
Waukon were backslidden. When she came 
out of vision, she told them the Lord’s mes- 
sage. “If you will open the door of your 
hearts,” she said, “Jesus will come in.” 

Then the brethren and sisters began to be 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Sven Olaf Prestbroten, age 12. Route 1, Hollandale, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A. Stamps. 

Jesse Malaguit, age 12. Philippine Union College, 
Box 1772, Manila, Philippines. Swimming, biking, 
coins, stamps, basketball, reading. 

Jesse Reyes, age 12. Philippine Union College, 
Box 1772, Manila, Philippines. Stamps, coins. Has 
1,500 stamps to trade. 

Thea Luppens, age 12. 4101 Sumner Lane, Car- 
michael, California, U.S.A. Rocks, horses, hiking, 
sewing, piano, violin. 

George Rannie, age 12. 5719 30th Street, Detroit 
10, Michigan, U.S.A. Roller skating, model boats and 
planes, rocks, biking, piano, organ. 

Evelyn H. Wallace, 310 Richmond Street, Brock- 
ton, Massachusetts, U.S.A. Cooking, skating, reading. 

Judith Ann Wallace, age 11. 888 North Main 
Street, Brockton, Massachusetts, U.S.A. Cooking, 
outdoor sports, baby-sitting. 

David Walker, age 12. 1808 N. Charlton, Valdosta, 
Georgia, U.S.A. Model airplanes, baseball, football, 
roller skating. 

Brigitte Linberger, 356 Wunderlich Avenue, Bar- 
berton, Ohio, U.S.A. Baking, reading, basketball, 
biking. 

Kenneth Ray Cox, age 13. Box 121, Amelia, Ohio, 
U.S.A. Stamps, coins, model airplanes, pets. 


Judith Cheryl Cox, age 12. Box 121, Amelia, Ohio, 
U.S.A. Hiking, stamps, singing, roller skating, pho- 
tography. 

Larry Lee Graham, age 10. 130 College Avenue, 
Britton, Michigan, U.S.A. Ice and roller skating, 
skiing, swimming, hiking, biking, camping, oil paint- 
ing, model airplanes. 

Sharon Tolas, 302 South Olden Avenue, Trenton 
9, New Jersey, U.S.A. Outdoor and indoor sports, 
painting, horses. 


Joyce Jackson, age 11. P.O. Box 162, Wells, 
Michigan, U.S.A. Stamps, marbles, match covers, 
reading. 

Elaine Montgomery, age 11. Route 2, Wytheville, 
Virginia, U.S.A. Skating, biking, post cards. 

Daphne Ellen, age 11. Route 2, Box 234, Wythe- 
ville, Virginia, U.S.A. Skating, biking, post cards, 
stamps. 

Franklyn Shaw, age 13. Riverdale Post Office, St. 
Catherine, Jamaica. 

Elroy Shaw, age 16. Riverdale Post Office, St. 
Catherine, Jamaica. 

Catherine Campbell, 432 Annabel Avenue, Balti- 
more 25, Maryland, U.S.A. Has muscular dystrophy. 
Would like cards and letters. 

Sandra MacKechnie, age 14. East Lebanon, Maine; 
U.S.A. Swimming, basketball. 

Rusty Vernon Lloyd, age 11. Route 10, Box 223, 
Olympia, Washington, U.S.A. Writing stories, art, 
hiking, biking. 

Susan C. Schwartz, age 11. 1030 Australia Avenue, 
Daytona Beach, Florida, U.S.A. Singing, horses, cook- 
ing, biking, snakes, birds, dogs, cats, swimming, 
stamps, coins, sewing, photos, art, State scarfs, post 
cards, reading, studying nature. 

Marilyn Slovick, 46 John Street, Worchester, Mas- 
sachusetts, U.S.A. Cooking, baby-sitting- active 
sports. 

Donald Hopper, age 10. 112 S.W. Davis Avenue, 
College Place, Washington, U.S.A. Stamps, reading, 
piano, model planes. 

Deanne Harris, age 13. 1500 Washington Street, 
Fairfield, California, U.S.A. Reading, cooking, post 
cards. 

Edwin Gallagher, 51 Joseph Street, Invercargill, 
Southland, New Zealand. Stamps. 

Delbert Wilks, 907 Conkling Avenue, Garden 
City, Kansas, U.S.A. Swimming, water skiing, riding 
horses, model cars. 

Susan Fenley, age 11. 14 Gazza Road, Mapleville, 
Rhode Island, U.S.A. Swimming, skating, reading. 

Stephanie Luther, age 12. 3726 Riviera Drive, San 
Diego 9, California, U.S.A. Reading, swimming, 
skating, painting, piano. 

Belvia Ann Wright, Oakwood College, P.O. Box 
124, Huntsville, Alabama, U.S.A. Swimming, cooking, 
sewing, reading, photography, drawing, piano. 

Jerry Dahl, age 16. Box 15, Niagara, North Dakota, 
U.S.A. Skating, riding horses, swimming. 








friendly. The cold, hard surface of their 
spirits was broken. Sister Loughborough 
stood up and said, “Brother and Sister 
White, I am glad you have come. I have 
been wrong. I have sinned and made my 
husband to sin. God forgive me. Now I 
open the door of my heart. Lord Jesus, come 
in.” Brother Loughborough stood up and 
said, “I have laid up my hammer. I have 
driven the last nail. Henceforth my hands 
shall hold only the sword of the Spirit and 
never give it up, so help me, God.” 
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The Spirit of God moved on the hearts of 
all that company. Confessions were made. 
The sweet, pure influence of Jesus took 
charge. The meetings continued the next 
day, and on the Sabbath. Brethren and sis- 
ters who had grown cold were brought back 
and warmed with the love of God. When 
Brother and Sister White returned home, 
Brother Loughborough went with them and 
entered the work again, never to give it up 
through all the remaining 70 years of his 
life. Elder Andrews got better and as soon 
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as he could he went back into church work 
and stayed with it to the end of his won- 
derful life. He became our first missionary 
to Europe in 1874. 

Among the young people saved for God’s 
work at that time was George Butler. He 
was wandering from the fold, but he and 
his father, Ezra Butler, came back. Later he 
became president of the General Confer- 
ence. 

Yes, it was a hard winter, and it was a 
hard trip to Waukon. Just think, it took 
days and days to travel that two hundred 
miles, across the icy bridge and through 
the heavy snow. But God was with His mes- 
sengers, and their mission was accom- 
plished. 

Sister White was a noble, brave, coura- 
geous woman. The Lord was with her, and 
He used her to help ministers and laymen 
as well. Someone asked her what she 
thought her place in the work of the Ad- 
ventist Church was. She said: 

“I am instructed that I am the Lord’s mes- 
senger; that He called me in my youth to be 
His messenger, to receive His word, and to 
give a clear and decided message in the 
name of the Lord Jesus.” She went on to ex- 
plain, “Early in my youth I was asked sev- 
eral times, Are you a prophet? I have ever 
responded, I am the Lord’s messenger.” “My 
commission embraces the work of a 
prophet, but it does not end there.”—Se- 
lected Messages, Book 1, pp. 32, 36. Sister 
White, you see, was called by God to be a 
prophet, but in humility she preferred to 
be called His messenger. 

In visions and prophetic dreams—about 
2000 of them during a period of 70 years— 
Mrs. White received instruction from the 
Lord, which she wrote out in magazine arti- 
cles and books and sent to the members of 
the church. In one place she wrote concern- 
ing her messages, called testimonies: 

“In ancient times God spoke to men by 
the mouth of prophets and apostles. In 
these days He speaks to them by the Testi- 
monies of His Spirit. There was never a 
time when God instructed His people more 
earnestly than He instructs them now con- 
cerning His will and the course that He 
would have them _ pursue.”—Testimonies, 
vol. 4, pp. 147, 148. 

The writings of Mrs. White are intended 
to stimulate interest in the Bible and to 
make the Bible clear and beautiful to us, 
so that we will read it and be saved by the 





“FLOWERS—GROWING PLANTS" 


May 
17. Deut. 32:10 He kept him as the apple of His 


eye 

18. Isa. 60:1 Arise! Shine! for thy light is come 

19. Isa. 1:25 Purge away the dross 

20. 2 Kings 22:2 = King Josiah followed the 
or 

21. 2 Peter 1:5 Add knowledge to virtue 

22. 2 Peter 1:6 Add godliness to patience 

23. Prov. 27:18 Faithfulness is rewarded 








wonderful Christ the Book is written about. 

She wrote: “Little heed is given to the 
Bible, and the Lord has given a lesser light 
to lead men and women to the greater light.” 
—Colporteur Ministry, p. 125. 

In the book of Revelation, chapter 12, 
verse 17, is a description of the true rem- 
nant or last church. Compare this text with 
Revelation 19:10 and Revelation 22:9 and 
you will see that the remnant church will 
have in its midst the testimony of Jesus, 
which is “the spirit of prophecy.” If you 
will read these verses carefully, juniors, 
you will see that there are certain “breth- 
ren” in the church who are called “proph- 

ts.” These are the ones who have the testi- 
mony of Jesus, which is the Spirit of Proph- 
ecy. I would also like to suggest that you 
read Numbers 12:6, where the Lord tells us, 
“If there be a prophet among you, I the 
Lord will make myself known unto him in a 
vision, and will speak unto him in a dream.” 

Sister White got the light that is found 
in her books from the visions God gave her. 

“I could not of myself have brought out 
the truth in these books,’ she wrote. “The 
Lord has given me the help of His Holy 
Spirit.” 

Aren't you glad we have a true messenger 
in our church? Have you read any of her 
books? Why not start with Steps to Christ? 
And don’t you want to try to live close to 
Jesus and be a noble Christian as Sister 
White was? 
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Theme for second quarter: "Famous Victories in the Bible" 


Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Vill—Jonathan's Great Victory 
at Michmash 


(MAY 23) 


“There is no restraint to the 
(1 Samuel 


MEMORY VERSE: 
Lord to save by many or by few” 
14:6). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read how Jonathan saved the Israelites from 
the powerful Philistines, in 1 Samuel 14:6-23. 
Learn the memory verse. What does the word 
“restraint” mean? Who spoke these words and 
how did they show Jonathan’s faith in the 
power of God? 


SUNDAY 
Danger From the Philistines 


Open your Bible to 1 Samuel 13. 

The people of Israel were afraid—and dis- 
couraged! And they had reason to be! The 
Philistines, with their well-organized armies, 
their horses and chariots of war, were closing 
in on them again. A great army had gathered 
on the heights of Michmash, north of Jerusalem. 
Verse 5 will tell you how strong this army was. 

True, Israel now had the king they had asked 
for. Saul—tall, strong, and brave—was their 
leader, but his men were few, and they were 
unarmed except for bows and slings. Only two 
had spears—Saul and his son Jonathan. And 
what were two spears and a few bows and 
arrows against the weapons of the Philistines! 
Read verses 6 and 7 and see what many 
Israelites did as they contemplated the grim 
outlook for Israel. 

Saul had been told by Samuel to go to Gilgal 
and wait for him there. He went to the ap- 
pointed meeting place and impatiently awaited 
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the arrival of the prophet. Day after day went 
by, and still the prophet did not come. Although 
Saul had been instructed to wait there for 
Samuel, he became very impatient, and before 
the time was up he decided that he himself 
would act the part of a priest and offer a 
sacrifice. The people expected a sacrifice to be 
made. They would not feel prepared for battle 
without it. Read what Saul did, in verses 9 and 
10. 
Saul did wrong in undertaking to make this 
sacrifice. A sacrifice was always preceded by 
searching of heart and repentance, and this 
one had not been. Moreover, none but an ap- 
pointed priest should offer the sacrifice. How 
could God bless an enterprise founded on dis- 
obedience? 

Yes, Israel had reason to feel that the outlook 
was dark! 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 617; p. 618, pars. 1, 2. 

THINK! Do you ever become impatient and 
do things your own way instead of waiting for 
God to work them out in the best way? 


Pray to wait for God’s time. 


MONDAY 
The Camp at Gibeah 


Open your Bible to 1 Samuel 14. 

Saul’s army had dwindled to a mere six hun- 
dred poorly equipped men. With this small 
company he moved to Gibeah, on a hill facing 
Michmash, where the Philistines were en- 
camped on the south side of a deep valley be- 
tween the two hills. But they felt that they had 
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little chance against the army of the Philistines. 

God had a reason for bringing Israel to this 
crisis. He was still with them, even though they 
had shown lack of faith in Him by electing a 
king, even though their king had acted pre- 
sumptuously in offering a sacrifice. And He was 
about to show them that the hosts of heaven 
were greater than the armies of any earthly 
enemy, however strong. 

Jonathan, Saul’s son, believed in the power of 
God, and he was the one God chose as the 
instrument to work a miracle to deliver Israel. 
Early one morning Jonathan made a proposi- 
tion to his armorbearer, who was also a man 
of faith and prayer. Find in verse 1 what bold 
idea he suggested to him. 

Unknown even to his father, Jonathan, with 


leeping men in the camp. Down the hill they 
went, into the gorge that separated the two 
armies. Read the words of faith that Jonathan 
spoke as they bravely made their way toward 
the enemy’s garrison, in verse 6. Then read the 
armorbearer’s response, in verse 7. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 622, par. 3; p. 623, par. 1 

THINK how God stands by His children even 
when they act foolishly, as Saul had done! 

Pray for willingness to receive reproof and 
to profit from it. 


To armorbearer close behind, stole past the 


TUESDAY 
The Challenge 


Open your Bible to 1 Samuel 14. 

Silently but swiftly the two men made their 
way across the valley, sheltered by the shadow 
of the cliffs. As they came nearer to the hill of 
Michmash, Jonathan made a bold suggestion to 
his armorbearer. Find what it was, in verses 8 
to 10. (“Discover’” means to make themselves 
known.) 

So they let themselves be seen by the watch- 
men. In verse 11 read what one of the Philis- 
tines tauntingly said as he spotted the two 
Israelites below. 

They looked forward to having some fun 
with these two men. Read what they called 
out to them, in verse 12, first part. 

This was just what Jonathan was waiting for. 




























































































He and thé armorbearer had agreed that they 
would take it as a sign from God that they were 
to enter the Philistines’ camp if they were chal- 
lenged to do so, and here was the challenge. It 
showed them that God was going to be with 
them and deliver this vast army into their 
hands. Read the words of faith Jonathan spoke 
to the armorbearer, in verse 12, last part. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 623, par. 2. 

THINK how Jonathan sought the Lord’s help 
and guidance with all his heart. 

Pray to seek God’s help before every under- 
taking. 


WEDNESDAY 
Jonathan Attacks the Garrison 


Open your Bible to 1 Samuel 14. 

Two men against the armies of the Philis- 
tines! Who would dream that they had a 
chance! But Jonathan was not counting on his 
own skill but on the armies of the Lord—the 
armies that had won against the Amalekites and 
the Amorites, the giants of Bashan and the 
strong defenses of Jericho. 

Climbing up the cliff by a little-used and 
difficult path, the two men entered the Philis- 
tines’ garrison. The sentinels were so taken by 
surprise at their appearance that Jonathan and 
his armorbearer were able to make short work 
of them. Read in verses 13 and 14 how the two 
Hebrews were able to overcome all the men 
at the post. 

Angels were with them as they bravely faced 
the foe that outnumbered them many times. The 
Lord came to their help in another way that 
brought terror to the entire camp of the Philis- 
tines. Find in what way He did this, in verse 15. 

Confused and terrified, the Philistines began 
tn ag one another, and terrible slaughter re- 
sulted. 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 623, par. 3. 

TuInK of the courage it took for these two 
men alone to advance on the vast encampment 
of the Philistines. 

Pray to have faith in the great army of 
heaven that is at the command of God for the 
help of everyone who fights against wrong. 


THURSDAY 
Saul and His Men Join in the Battle 


Open your Bible to 1 Samuel 14. 

Meanwhile, across the valley, the encamp- 
ment of the Israelites was aware that something 
was going on in the enemy stronghold. They 
were at a loss to account for the confusion on 
Michmash, for as far as they knew no one had 
gone across the valley. Saul ordered a count to 
be taken. Look in verse 17 and see what they 
learned from this count. 

Losing no time, Saul led his little army over 
to Michmash. Look in verse 20 and see in what 
state they found things at the enemy’s camp. 

Saul’s army was soon reinforced. Verses 21 
and 22 will tell you who joined the six hun- 
dred. 

Confusion and panic spread among the ranks 
of the Philistines, and they fled. Read about 
the victory the Lord gave Israel, in verse 23. 

But it was not Saul’s army that had won the 
battle—it was the brave young Jonathan, who 
trusting not in numbers, believed in the Lord 
of hosts, and believing and praying and follow- 
ing His guidance, was not disappointed in the 
great things the Lord can do. 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 624, par. 1 
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Tutnk! Is there anything too hard for God to 
accomplish? 

Pray to make Him your trust as Jonathan 
and his armorbearer did. 


FRIDAY 


Review the lesson by telling what you know 
about 

1. Israel’s army at Gilgal. (1 Samuel 13:15.) 

2. The offering made at Gilgal. (1 Samuel 
13:9, 10.) 

3. The Philistines’ army. (1 Samuel 13:5.) 

4. The spears and swords owned by the Is- 
raelites. (1 Samuel 13:22.) 

5. Saul’s son. (1 Samuel 14:1.) 

6. Jonathan’s armorbearer. (1 Samuel 14:1.) 

7. Asking for a sign from the Lord. (1 Samuel 
14:8-10.) 

8. Surprised sentinels. (1 ‘Samuel 14:13, 14.) 

9. Earth trembling. (1 Samuel 14:15.) 

10. Confusion in the camp. (1 Samuel 14: 
20.) 

11. Taking a roll call. (1 Samuel 14:17.) 

12. Victory for the Israelites. (1 Samuel 14: 
23.) 

Review the memory verse. 

Friday night reading: A. S. Maxwell, 
Bible Story, vol. 3, pp. 174-179. 


The 





Changeable Chameleon 
From page 11 


Now, consider the eyes. Each one is built 
like a gun-turret on a B-29 bomber and 
protrudes from the side of the head. Both 
project out far enough so that the lizard can 
see its nose and forehead. One eye can even 
look at the other eye. 

In addition to this, each eye works sepa- 
rately and can revolve in any direction. 
Thus the chameleon can peer at one object 
with one eye and at something else with the 
other eye at the same time. 

When a lizard is clinging to a limb high 
in a tree, one eye is usually scanning the 
ground for possible enemies and the other 
eye is searching the branches above for in- 
sects. The chameleon relishes insects. The 
moment it sees one, the eye that was roam- 
ing over the ground joins the other eye, 
and both focus on the prey. 

A six-inch lizard can capture a fly as far 
as ten inches away. If the fly is beyond this 





distance, one eye keeps watch on the food 
while the other selects a branch on which 
the chameleon can cautiously approach the 
victim. When the chameleon is close 
enough, the branch-finding eye again looks 
toward the fly, now ten inches or less away. 

The lizard’s mouth opens and out goes a 
long, string-like tongue. The tip of the 
tongue is sticky and lands squarely on the 
fly. The insect struggles to free itself, but 
its struggles are useless. 

The outthrust of the tongue is as quic 
as lightning, but the return to the mouth i 
slower and can be watched. The tongue 
shortens and thickens and swings like the 
pendulum of a clock as it disappears within 
the open jaws, with the fly still captive on 
the end. 

The lizard may hang to a limb with its 
hind feet and tail and swing out like a 
trapeze artist before shooting out the 
tongue. In this case the target can be as far 
away from the limb as the length of the 
chameleon’s body plus the length of its 
tongue. 


The tongue is shot forcibly from the 
mouth. The power is supplied by a slippery, 
slender, tapered bone. The shooting of the 
tongue occurs something like this: First, 
the chameleon opens its mouth, and the 
base of the tongue moves forward like a 
gun on a carriage. Careful aim is taken. 
Then the chameleon fires. A muscle con- 
tracts suddenly on the slippery bone, shoot- 
ing the tongue forward with great force. 

All of this, of course, shows that the cha- 
meleon’s ability to change color is but one 
of its unusual traits. To this must be added 
what it does with its feet, tail, eyes, and 
tongue. It takes all these features to make 
a chameleon what it is—a remarkable ani- 
mal in nature’s world of wonders. 
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1. Lieutenant Beale found that the rocks of the 
desert floor did not bother the camels’ feet as much 
as they did those of the horses and mules. 2. Also, 
the camels’ soft pads did not slip on smooth rock 
surfaces. 3. One place they did slip was on mud. 
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4. When the surveying party saw the Colorado River 
they welcomed the sight. It meant that they had 
reached California. 5. Now the problem would be to 
get the camels across the river. The first camel 
balked at the sight of water. Camels can swim, 





Because the camels’ hind legs bend at the hocks and 
turn out, it was easy for them to slip away from 
under and suddenly leave the poor animal sitting 
down. Fortunately, most of the desert country is 
rocky and gravelly and sandy with very little mud. 











but usually they do not want to. They are more 
apt to turn over in the water than horses. 6. When 
Hadji Ali saw that the first camel would not cross, 
he took Ben Aba to the edge of the water and he 
walked right in and swam. The others soon followed. 


























7. The camelcade continued on to Fort Tejon in 
California, and there they all rested. Later, Beale 
returned over the route, and Ben Aba and Sied were 
with him on other survey trips as well. 8. With the 
coming of the Civil War the camels left in Texas 
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joined with the Southern forces, and Beale’s group 
were on the Union side. They carried freight be- 
tween Los Angeles and San Pedro for a while. 9. 
Hadji Ali, usually called Hi Jolly, used Ben Aba 
and others for hauling freight to mines later on. 








